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Seven , 
— I 


Editorial 


THANK  YOU! 

"Your  age?” 

"Fifteen,  sir.” 

"What  school  did  you  attend  before 
coming  here?” 

"Weeks,  sir.” 

"Ah!  Indeed!”  The  registrar  looked 
up,  interested.  "I  have  heard  a great  deal 
about  that  school,  my  boy.  The  students 
of  Weeks  are  of  a high  caliber.  Ahem — 
high!  Uh — next!”  ,And  another  Weeks 
student  achieves  his  goal — high  school. 

Weeks  has  indeed  an  enviable  record, 
both  in  athletics  and  scholastic  attainments. 
Let  us  maintain  that  record. 

All  of  us  may  be  compared  to  diamonds 
in  the  rough.  We  have  possibilities, 
promise  and  — flaws.  Who  are  the  skilled 
diamond  cutters?  Who  but  our  teachers 
and  "profs?”  It  is  they  who  take  us,  and 
with  our  cooperation  clean,  grind,  and 
polish  us.  It  is  they  who  bring  out  our 
latent  possibilities,  and  remove  some  of 
our  flaws.  It  is  they  who  teach  us  to 
stick  when  our  task  seems  almost  beyond 
us.  It  is  they  who  teach  us  how  to  study, 
and  it  is  they  who  so  greatly  aid  our 
mothers  and  dads  in  building  our  char- 
acters. Weeks  has  done  its  part  toward 
moulding  us  into  men  and  women. 

We,  the  ninth  grade  pupils,  owe  a great 
debt  to  our  teachers.  The  only  way  we 
can  repay  them  for  their  untiring  efforts 
and  patience  during  our  three-year  stay  in 
this  school  is  to  prove  to  them  that  their 


moulding,  their  grinding,  and  their  pol- 
ishing has  not  been  in  vain. 

Faculty,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts 
we  thank  you! 

Peter  Geisler,  III  D. 

THEIR  RESPONSIBILITIES  NOW 
OURS 

The  Class  of  1935  is  leaving  us,  and 
we  are  sincerely  sorry  to  see  them  go.  We 
think  of  the  responsibilities  that  will  fall 
on  us,  and  we  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
can  meet  them  as  creditably  as  have  the 
members  of  this  year’s  ninth  grade.  We 
realize  that  there  will  be  many  gaps  in  the 
school  ranks  for  us  to  close  when  these 
people  leave.  We  have  noticed  thier  coutesy 
and  efficiency  in  the  Student  Council,  in 
the  Student  Patrol,  and  in  receiving  visit- 
ors We  think  of  their  fine  work  as  mem- 
bers of  the  band,  the  orchestra,  and  the 
Glee  Club,  and  we  wonder  how  these  or- 
ganizations are  going  to  carry  on  without 
them.  In  auditorium  programs,  in  athlet- 
ics, in  ways  too  numerous  to  describe,  we 
are  going  to  miss  them. 

Their  success  is  a challenge  to  us,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  going  to  call  for  the 
best  that  we  have  in  us  to  fill  these  po- 
sitions as  well  as  they  have. 

With  them  they  will  take  our  best  wishes 
for  success  in  high  school.  Whatever  new 
friendships  they  may  form  or  new  interests 
they  may  find, we  hope  they  will  not  for- 
get the  good  old  days  in  the  John  W. 
Weeks  Junior  High  School. 

John  Gahan,  II  C. 
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MY  "POP’’ 


GOING  TO  BED 


My  ‘Pop”  will  always  be  a boy; 

In  practical  jokes  he  takes  great  joy. 

He  teases  the  cats,  he  teases  me; 

In  testing  our  tempers  he  finds  much  glee. 
He  likes  to  go  fishing 
And  come  home  late 
Without  any  fish. 

(Is  Mother  irate!) 

My  “Pop”  is  the  kind  that  never  grows 
old; 

He  enjoys  the  heat,  he  enjoys  the  cold. 

To  sit  down  quietly  he  can’t  be  cajoled; 
The  temptation  of  ease  he  has  never  been 
sold. 

Betty  Monroe,  II  D. 


SPRING  SONG 

One  morn,  when  everybody  slept, 
And  I was  calm  and  still, 

A little  robin  softly  hopped 
Upon  my  window  sill. 

He  pressed  his  beak  against  the  pane, 
Proud  of  his  red  waistcoat; 
Sideways  he  cocked  his  little  head, 
And  sang  a cheer-up  note, 

I know  this  song  was  meant  for  me; 

Yet  how  do  robins  tell 
That  just  one  happy  little  tune 
Can  make  one  feel  so  well? 

Betty  Sheridan,  II  D. 


“Betty,  it's  time  for  you  to  go  to  bed,” 
said  Mother,  glancing  at  the  clock. 

“Yes,  Mother,  I will  when  I finish 
this  home  work.” 

Fifteen  minutes  later  mother  spoke 
again.  “Betty,  you’ll  have  to  go  to  bed 
now  and  finish  the  home  work  in  the 
morning.” 

” All  right.”  Betty  slowly  went  upstairs, 
but  a few  minutes  later  appeared  again. 

“’Mother,  where  are  my  pajamas?” 

"They're  hanging  in  the  closet  where 
they  usually  are.”  Mother  breathed  easily 
once  more,  and  fifteen  minutes  elapsed. 

"Betty,  are  you  in  bed  yet?” 

"No,  Mother,  I can’t  find  my  tooth- 
brush.” 

"Oh,  dear!  I suppose  I shall  have  to 
go  up  there  and  get  that  child  into  bed.” 

"I  found  the  tooth  brush,  but,  Mother, 
where  is  the  dress  I am  going  to  wear  to 
school  to-morrow?” 

"It  is  in  the  closet  where  it  belongs. 
Now  get  into  bed.” 

Betty  had  wandered  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  once  more.  "What  is  Victoria  writ- 
ing, Mother?” 

"Probably  some  home  work.” 

"Where’s  my  pillow?  I cannot  get  into 
bed  until  I find  it.  Oh,  here  it  is.  Good- 
night, Mother.” 

With  a sigh  of  relief  Mother  went 
downstairs  after  putting  out  the  light  and 
making  sure  her  daughter  was  in  bed. 

Victoria  Bourque,  II  G. 
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A DOG’S  PLEA 

A guilty-looking  face  peeked  around  the 
corner  of  the  door,  and  a black  eye  looked 
appealingly  at  me. 

"Come  here,  Sport,"  I called. 

Reluctantly  a small,  smooth-haired  ter- 
rier came  towards  me. 

"Hello,  Boy!"  I said.  "What  have  you 
been  up  to  now?" 

He  lay  down  and  put  his  head  between 
his  paws  as  if  to  say,  "Something  you  won’t 
be  pleased  with." 

I turned  to  go  down  the  hall,  but,  as  I 
walked  along,  I noticed  that  Spot  had  dis- 
appeared. Suddenly  I stopped,  for,  in  the 
doorway  of  the  living  room,  I beheld  the 
chewed  remains  of  my  best  pair  of  rubbers. 

Then  I felt  a wet  nose  nozzling  my 
hand.  I looked  down  into  two  clear,  brown 
eyes  that  said  to  me,  "Please  don’t  scold. 
I didn’t  mean  to  be  bad."  And  who  could 
argue  with  that  plea? 

Together  we  picked  up  the  remains  of 
the  rubbers,  and  the  incident  remained  a 
secret  between  us  two. 

Marie  Harper,  II  E. 


MY  WEEK  AT  HOME  WITH 
GERMAN  MEASLES 

When  I was  sent  home  with  German 
measles.  I said  to  myself,  "Oh,  boy! 
Seven  days  at  home  with  my  coin  collection 
and  my  books,  to  do  just  as  I please!” 

The  first  three  days  were  delightful, 
with  anything  I wished  to  eat.  I did  not 
feel  exactly  sick,  so  had  one  good  time. 

But,  oh!  The  fourth  day,  Mother  ap- 
peared early  in  the  morning  with  my  home 
work.  Horrors!  No  radio,  no  books  and 
magazines,  nothing  but  work  for  me  the 
rest  of  that  week.  What  Mother  did  not 
think  of,  Dad  did!  I should  be  a bright 
little  boy,  should  I not? 

Howard  Pierce,  II  B. 


QUICK  THINKING 

I witnessed  a scene  recently  which,  to 
my  mind,  showed  bravery  and  quick  think- 
ing. 

A boy  was  going  skating,  and,  as  he  was 
about  to  cross  a street,  a car  came  gliding 
down  the  hill  without  a driver  in  it.  It 
was  gaining  momentum  every  foot  and  was 
heading  directly  for  a parked  truck. 

The  boy,  sizing  up  the  situation  at  once, 
tried  to  brace  himself  against  the  fender 
of  the  car.  It  was  going  too  fast,  how- 
ever. Quick  as  a flash,  the  boy  jumped 
aside,  leaped  to  the  running  board,  opened 
the  door,  went  inside,  and  pulled  back  the 
brake  just  in  time  to  stop  the  machine  a 
few  feet  away  from  the  truck. 

That  was  good  work! 

Jim  Walter,  II  B. 


SLANG 

There  is  a "vagabond  language” — wild, 
free,  racy,  often  vulgar — which  refuses  to 
follow  the  usual  standards  established  by 
the  best  writers  and  speakers.  We  call 
it  slang. 

At  its  worst,  the  use  of  slang  tends  to 
vulgarize  one’s  speech  and  to  limit  one's 
vocabulary  by  dropping  out  the  more  repu- 
table words.  It  leads  one  to  look  for  ex- 
pressions that  are  striking  or  different, 
rather  than  for  those  which  convey  the 
exact  shade  of  meaning.  The  slangy  per- 
son, whose  adjectives  are  limited  to  "rot- 
ten," "bully,"  "swell,"  and  "stunning,” 
finds  himself  at  a loss  when  he  attempts 
to  describe  a thing  accurately. 

At  its  best,  slang  lends  spice  to  language. 
It  is  often  forcible,  vigorous,  and  pic- 
turesque. Slang  expressions  are  sometimes 
homely,  but  effective,  figures  of  speech 
Had  our  forefathers  never  used  slang,  our 
language  would  be  much  poorer. 

Dorothy  Salisbury,  II  D. 
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BOBBY  TAKES  A RIDE 

(Bobby  is  standing  on  a street  corner, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  very  discon- 
solate, when  a young  policeman  on  a new 
motorcycle  rides  up.) 

Bobby:  Oh!  Mr.  Policeman,  I’m  lost. 
Will  you  take  me  home?  Mama  says  that 
policemen  will  always  help  little  boys. 

Policeman:  Certainly  I will  help  you 
find  your  way  home.  Where  do  you  live? 

Bobby:  I don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
street.  Mr.  Policeman,  won’t  you  take  me 
with  you? 

Policeman:  Come  along,  then,  and  we’ll 
go  to  the  station. 

Bobby:  Please  don’t  take  me  there.  Just 
let  me  ride  with  you.  Maybe  you  might 
go  by  my  street. 

Policeman:  All  right.  Speak  up  if  you 
see  it. 

(Bobby  and  the  officer  start  off  to- 
gether. ) 

Policeman:  Is  that  your  street? 

Bobby:  No,  but,  Mr.  Policeman,  won’t 
you  take  me  up  on  that  hill?  I think  it’s 
up  there. 

(After  going  up  the  hill,  Bobby  finds 
no  street  that  looks  familiar,  and  so  they 
continue  their  trip  around  the  city.  Sud- 
denly the  officer  sees  Bobby  slyly  wave  his 
hand  to  a little  girl  standing  on  a side- 
walk. He  stops  the  motorcycle.) 

Policeman:  Do  you  know  that  little  girl, 
Bobby?  I saw  you  wave  to  her. 

Bobby:  Yes,  I know  her. 

Policeman:  Why,  she’s  calling  you.  She 
says  that  your  mother  wants  you.  Who  is 
she,  Bobby? 

Bobby:  I guess  she’s  my  sister. 

Policeman:  Bobby,  do  you  live  here? 

Bobby:  I think  I do. 

Policeman:  Why,  this  is  the  place  we 
started  from!  I picked  you  up  here. 

Bobby:  I guess  I’ll  have  to  go.  Sister 
is  calling  me.  Thank  you  for  the  ride. 
Good-by. 

Policeman:  Wait,  Bobby,  you  rascal ! 


What  do  you  mean  by  this? 

(Bobby  departs  very  quickly,  and  the 
officer  rides  off.) 

Policeman:  I hope  no  one  finds  out  I 
have  been  riding  two  hours  with  that  imp ! 

Jean  Roberts,  II  C. 


HOME 

A girl  about  nineteen  years  of  age  walked 
slowly  down  a country  road.  She  was 
dressed  in  a yellow  calico  dress,  which 
matched  her  hair.  She  was  approaching  a 
cozy  white  house  with  a thatched  roof, 
green  shutters,  and  door — her  home. 

As  she  came  nearer  to  it,  she  thought, 
"Oh,  dear!  I wish  it  were  a little  prettier. 
I wish  I lived  in  a big  house,  like  city 
girls.  Here  I am,  just  a lone  country  girl, 
living  in  a funny  little  house.’’ 

"Toot,  toot!”  a car  horn  sounded  be- 
hind her.  She  turned,  and  saw  a light- 
blue  car,  which  slowed  down  and  stopped 
when  it  reached  her.  A fashionably- 
dressed  girl,  with  black  bobbed  hair,  was 
behind  the  wheel. 

"Could  you  direct  me  to  the  Lakeside 
Highway?”  asked  the  stranger. 

"Yes,  it’s  about  a mile  from  here,”  was 
the  timid  answer. 

"Won’t  you  get  in  and  show  me?”  came 
next. 

"Oh,  yes,  gladly,”  said  the  country  girl 
happily,  and  she  climbed  into  the  car. 

Suddenly  the  city  young  lady  gasped, 
"Oh,  my!  What  a darling  house!  I wish 
I lived  in  it!” 

"That  is  my  home,”  replied  the  country 
lass,  "and  you  would  not  like  to  live  here 
all  the  time.  You  would  get  lonesome. 
It  would  be  heaven  to  live  in  a lovely  big 
house  in  a city.” 

Hours  later,  when  the  blond  girl  was 
safe  in  the  little  house  for  the  night,  she 
said  to  herself,  "It  may  be  humble,  but  it 
really  is  home,  after  all.” 

Mary  Ruggles,  I C. 
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HORSEBACK  RIDING  ON  EASTER 
MORNING 

On  Easter  morning,  bright  and  early, 
two  boys  and  two  girls  jumped  out  of  bed. 

"We’re  going  horseback  riding!"  they 
shouted. 

We  (the  two  boys  and  the  two  girls) 
finished  our  breakfast  and  clambered  into 
the  auto.  Bump ! bump ! bump ! and  we 
reached  our  destination.  The  man  led  our 
horses  forward.  We  climbed  up  and  were 
away  in  a cloud  of  dust. 

"I  bet  I can  jump  over  that  hurdle," 
I shouted  to  my  brother. 

"Bet  you  a quarter  you  can’t,"  he  re- 
sponded. 

I cleared  the  hurdle,  but  I cleared  the 
horse  too.  The  next  thing  I knew.  Dad 
was  bending  over  me  and  asking  if  I was 
hurt. 

"I  don’t  think  so,"  I said,  "but  I’m  all 
bruised !’’ 

"Hand  over  the  quarter,"  came  to  my 
ears,  and  I did  so,  humiliated. 

My  body  was  not  all  that  suffered.  My 
feelings  hurt  more,  for  I had  lost  my  bet. 

Alice  Dealy,  I B. 


POLLIWOGS 

In  the  sparkling  brook  that  ends  in  a 
marsh  I have  seen  many  interesting  things. 

One  day  I noticed  some  queer  little 
black  things  swimming  around  in  a marshy 
spot.  I put  some  of  them  into  a large 
glass  jar,  and,  after  a hard  time,  succeeded 
in  taking  them  to  my  home. 

As  soon  as  my  mother  saw  what  I had, 
she  told  me  they  were  polliwogs  and  would 
become  frogs. 

In  a week  most  of  them  had  died,  but 
the  remaining  few,  I noticed,  had  two 
small  legs.  They  kept  on  growing  fast 
until  they  were  soon  little  frogs. 


They  outgrew  the  jar,  so  I put  them 
back  into  their  marshy  home. 

Often,  when  down  by  the  marsh,  I see 
a large  frog  sitting  on  the  bank  by  the 
brook.  I can  never  get  very  close  to  him. 
for  he  hears  my  intruding  steps  and  dives 
into  the  water  with  a great  splash  that 
always  startles  me.  When  this  happens, 
I wonder  whether  this  frog  is  one  of  "my 
grown-up  polliwogs." 

Alesandrina  Cimetta,  I F. 


EVENING 

The  sun  was  slowly  retreating  to  make 
way  for  the  silvery  moon.  A fleecy  white 
cloud  danced  in  front  of  the  sun  as  it 
played  tag  with  another  cloud. 

Suddenly  the  whole  western  horizon  was 
filled  with  golden  yellow,  which  gradually 
changed  into  flaming  shades  of  orange  and 
red.  Green  now  appeared,  blending  in 
with  the  orange  and  red.  Slowly  the 
bright  colors  turned  to  softer  hues  of  blue 
and  purplish-gray.  The  sun  sank  below 
the  horizon,  leaving  only  a soft  golden 
light. 

The  birds  sang  their  evening  songs  and 
then  settled  down  to  sleep.  The  sky  dark- 
ened until  it  was  as  black  as  charcoal.  A 
star  popped  into  view.  Another  and  an- 
other joined  it  until  the  whole  sky  was 
filled  with  dancing  silver  stars.  They 
seemed  to  grow  brighter  each  moment. 

Suddenly,  when  they  seemed  to  be  at 
the  height  of  their  brightness,  the  sky  was 
filled  with  a silvery  light,  and  the  moon 
appeared.  The  only  sounds  heard  were 
the  whispering  of  the  pines  and  the  soft 
chuckling  of  the  brook.  A fox  bayed  at 
the  moon.  His  mournful  howls  filled  the 
valley  with  a sad  loneliness.  The  stars 
seemed  to  dance  more  slowly,  while  the 
moon  continued  her  course. 

Dora  Hetherston,  I A. 
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AN  INDIAN  CAMPING  GROUND 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  St.  Croix 
River,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  was 
the  original  summer  home  of  a branch  of 
the  Penobscot  Indians.  This  camping 
ground  included  a point,  a grove,  a cove, 
and  a stretch  of  rocky  beach,  all  combining 
to  make  an  ideal  place  for  an  Indian  vil- 
lage. The  squaws  of  the  tribe  traded  among 
themselves  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
point,  had  their  homes  in  the  grove,  and 
practically  lived  a separate  life  from  the 
men  of  the  tribe.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  point,  the  chiefs  and  huntsmen  made 
hunting  implements  and  weapons. 

Although  many  relics  of  the  Indians 
have  been  found,  the  supply  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. Every  year  the  high  and  strong 
tides  of  the  winter  throw  up  treasures  for 
the  summer  visitors  to  hunt  for  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

Evelyn  Carroll,  II  E. 


COLLEEN  MOORE’S  DOLL  HOUSE 

Colleen  Moore,  former  star  of  silent 
films,  has  spent  many  years  collecting  the 
furniture  for  the  castle.  It  was  made  un- 
der the  direction  of  John  Lane,  the  archi- 
tect who  built  the  Empire  State  Building. 
It  is  made  of  aluminum  and  steel  and,  not 
counting  the  furniture,  is  composed  of 
fourteen  thousand  pieces.  It  was  financed 
by  Colleen  Moore,  Paramount  Studios,  and 
many  organizations.  It  cost  half  a million 
dollars  and  is  fourteen  feet  high  and  nine 
feet  square. 

We  can  imagine  ourselves  going  into 
the  garden  where  a tiny  nightingale  sings 
in  perfect  time  to  a golden  organ  in  the 
emerald  chapel  by  the  two- foot  council 
room.  We  go  in  through  the  two  jade 
portals  of  the  grand  doorway  into  the  par- 
lor, whose  interior  is  composed  entirely  of 
materials  from  Neptune’s  watery  kingdom. 


From  there  we  can  either  go  up  a hidden 
ladder  to  the  treasure  room  with  its  Ara- 
bian Nights’  murals  and  chests  of  silver 
and  gold,  or  up  the  floating  staircase  to  the 
princess’s  bedroom.  In  one  corner  of  the 
latter  is  the  bed,  made  of  solid  gold,  with 
a tiny  table  beside  it,  on  which  rests  a cup 
carved  out  of  a ruby. 

In  the  recreation  room,  with  its  silver 
game  tables,  hanging  draperies  decorate  the 
walls,  and  we  see  the  three-inch  chande- 
lier with  its  twenty-five  tiny  bulbs  no 
larger  than  grains  of  young  wheat. 

As  we  go  out  through  the  courtyard  by 
the  fairy  fountain,  we  wish  we  were  small 
enough  to  live  in  this  gorgeous  castle. 

Robert  Goldich,  I A. 


A TABLE  AT  LUNCH 

While  I am  eating  my  lunch,  I like  to 
look  around  and  see  the  people  at  my 
table. 

A great  many  times,  I see  a girl  with 
bright  red  finger  nails,  and  with  spit  curls 
plastered  on  her  forehead.  When  there 
are  eclairs,  she  gets  one  and  eats  it,  smack- 
ing her  lips  and  showing  the  contents  of 
her  mouth  as  if  she  never  had  eaten  before 
in  all  her  life. 

Sometimes  there  is  a pretty  little  girl, 
whose  name  is  Mary.  When  the  lunch 
room  serves  chocolate  and  vanilla  ice 
cream,  she  buys  three  or  four.  This  must 
be  her  favorite. 

I almost  hate  to  take  my  eyes  off  the  girl 
who  chews  with  her  mouth  open  one  chew 
and  closed  the  next. 

If  your  mother  has  a hard  time  keeping 
you  from  staring,  as  mine  does,  you’d  bet- 
ter not  look  around  when  you’re  eating  in 
a school  lunch  room. 

Louise  Pieper,  I E. 
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CLASS  PROPHECY  III  A 

’Twas  on  the  18th  of  April  in  ’55  that 
Frank  Hanauer  went  for  a ride  in  one  of 
his  many  triple  knee  action,  sixteen  cylinder 
"Chevies.”  Frank,  being  a wealthy  engi- 
neer, had  just  finished  his  latest  experi- 
ment. 

As  he  hummed  along,  driving  about  145 
miles  per  hour,  he  was  stopped  by  a state 
"Cop."  He  drew  up  to  the  curb  only  to 
discover  that  he  had  been  stopped  for 
going  too  slowly  by  his  old  classmate,  long 
Eugene  Leger.  However  he  was  not  de- 
tained long  for  "Gene”  always  loved 
cigars. 

He  then  stepped  the  car  up  to  165  miles 
per  hour,  and,  while  rounding  a corner, 
nearly  ran  over  a little  boy  in  a cowboy 
suit  on  a hobby  horse,  who,  he  found  out, 
was  the  fourteenth  son  of  Paul  Newcomb. 
The  latter,  with  Murdock  Bowman,  had  be- 
come famous  as  a horse  trainer  and  breed- 
er. As  it  was  nearing  lunch  time,  Frank 
stopped  at  a pretty  little  farmhouse  for  a 
bite  to  eat.  He  was  not  surprised  when 
he  recognized  his  host  as  Don  MacNaugh- 
ton.  After  eating  a hearty  meal  served 
by  Mrs.  "Mac,”  nee  Virginia  Allyn,  and, 
as  his  time  was  limited,  he  said  "Adieu”  to 
the  "Macs”  and  was  on  his  way.  Humming 
along,  enjoying  the  scenery,  he  passed  a 
girls’  camp,  (run  by  Clemintine  Penella 
and  Mary  Springham,  named  "Camp  Go 
Jump  in  the  Lake,”)  and  situated  on  a 
river.  It  was  backed  financially  by  Joan 
Russell,  a blonde  actress  interested  in 


recreation  for  girls. 

As  he  neared  the  State  Penitentiary,  he 
heard  a siren  and  down  the  road  came  a 
patrol  car  driven  by  jailor  Karl  Nyren. 
He  was  stopped  and  asked  if  he  had  seen 
the  notorious  criminal  Robey  who  was 
making  his  fifteenth  escape  from  prison, 
where  he  had  been  locked  up  for  borrow- 
ing one  of  Eleanor  Hale’s  masterpieces. 

The  scenery  was  getting  dull  so  Frank 
turned  on  his  television  radio  and  whom 
should  he  see  and  hear  but  Bob  Attmore, 
the  yodling  cowboy  with  his  banjo.  The 
station  was  quickly  turned  to  hear  the  pop- 
ular Curt  Heminway  and  his  orchestra, 
featuring  Lois  Klarfield,  the  "blues” 
singer. 

After  listening  to  this  program  for  a 
few  minutes,  Frank  remembered  that  the 
R.ed  Sox  were  playing  Washington  at 
Fenway  Park  that  afternoon  so  he  turned 
the  dial  to  the  station  broadcasting  the 
ball  game,  just  in  time  to  see  Bill  John- 
ston coming  to  bat.  Bill  had  been  in  the 
Big  Leagues  since  leaving  high  school 

Hearing  the  game  reminded  Frank  of 
an  important  telephone  call.  He  pulled 
up  at  a pay  station  to  make  it.  Upon  en- 
tering the  booth,  whom  should  he  meet 
but  John  Metz  who  had  the  strenous  job 
of  floorwalker  in  a telephone  booth.  John 
looked  very  pale  and  weak.  He  told  Frank 
that  he  was  just  out  of  the  hospital  after 
a miraculous  operation  performed  by  Doc- 
tor Seiler,  famed  surgeon  and  critic  on 
medicine.  After  a short  chat  with  John, 
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Frank  was  on  his  way  again.  For  a change 
of  scenery,  Frank  drove  up  into  the  moun- 
tains where  he  was  stopped  by  a hardy 
forest  ranger,  Robert  North  by  name,  who 
asked  him  for  his  credentials.  Bob  did 
not  have  much  to  say  because  he  had  been 
in  the  mountains  since  leaving  the  forestry 
school.  It  was  now  dusk.  While  crossing 
the  Hudson  River,  he  happened  to  notice 
that  the  bridge  that  he  was  on  was  a 
marvelous  piece  of  engineering  skill.  He 
thought  there  must  have  been  a lot  of 
mathematical  work  put  in  on  this  bridge. 
He  was  right  for  who  but  John  Lacey  and 
Don  Bail  had  put  their  mathematical  heads 
together  and  this  is  what  had  resulted. 
After  much  consideration,  Francois  decided 
to  take  a short  drive  down  Broadway.  One 
of  the  great  many  electric  signs  advertised 
the  famous  Jean  Hurley,  retired  civics 
teacher  who  had  gained  fame  as  a combi- 
nation Hula  and  Fan  Dancer,  accompanied 
by  Natalie  Phaneuf,  well  known  Tap  and 
Acrobatic  dancer. 

Driving  home  later  that  night,  after 
seeing  Aldith  Sutton  in  her  latest  picture 
"Cleopatra,”  he  barely  missed  a head  on 
collision  with  a thirty-two  cylinder  Cadillac 
which  was  driven  by  Bill  Janse,  who,  hav- 
ing made  a great  deal  of  money  in  the 
garbage  business,  had  retired  and  was  now 
an  amateur  artist. 

Completely  exhausted  after  a long  and 
strenuous  day,  Frank  fell  into  bed  where 
he  lay  thinking  what  a coincidence  it  had 
been  to  meet  all  his  old  classmates  again. 
His  last  words  before  he  dropped  off  were, 
"I  wonder  when  I shall  see  them  all 
again.” 

Mary  Springham, 

Paul  Robey,  Jr. 

Ill  B PROPHECY 

As  we  look  through  a keyhole  at  the  "Ca- 
sino de  Paris,”  who  do  we  see  but  that 
international  tennis  champ,  Mr.  Don 
Manchester  escorting  that  lovely  debutant 


Miss  Jane  Ely  to  a table  near  the  orchestra 
which  by  the  way  is  being  led  by  the  in- 
imitable "Roydy”  Vallee  Spilman?  What 
ho!  A little  farther  to  the  right  sits  the 
world-famous  comedian,  Dean  Proctor, 
and  beside  him  the  happy-go-lucky  car- 
toonist, Bill  Robertson,  from  the  "Daily 
Blab.” 

If  you  want  a thrill,  come  out  to  a game 
and  watch  the  Giant’s  shortstop,  Andy 
Basler.  John  Plimpton,  the  New  York 
broker,  is  spending  his  week-ends  on  his 
farm  in  New  Hampshire.  At  the  annual 
convention  of  the  dentists,  John  Conquest 
was  awarded  first  prize  as  America’s  best 
surgical  dentist  while  Baxter  Richardson 
ran  a close  second.  From  the  last  reports, 
David  Tibbott,  ex-Princeton  sprinter,  has 
been  breaking  all  known  records. 

Richard  Challoff  has  helped  science 
again  by  inventing  a two-way  television 
set.  Phil  Dalrymple  is  getting  his  yacht 
ready  for  its  race  with  England.  Charles 
Stonemetz  is  planning  a pole-to-pole  non- 
stop flight.  Happy  landings!  ! 

Earle  Vaughan,  engineer  for  the  Pan- 
American  lines  was  seen  with  Pamela 
Stowell,  prominent  young  society  lady  at 
the  dog  races.  Jane  Hutchinson,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Dorothea  Mayer,  has 
designed  some  new  gowns  that  have  taken 
Hollywood  by  storm. 

Marjorie  Coughlan  is  making  a tour  of 
Europe  with  her  cello.  It  is  expected  that 
she  will  play  before  the  King  of  England 
on  his  birthday.  Marjorie  Evarts  has  put 
out  a new  book  of  poems  which  ought  to 
prove  a best  seller. 

Gertrude  Doliber  has  just  been  appoint- 
ed head  nurse  of  the  New  York  infirmary. 
Aeronautical  engineer,  Herb  Boyle,  has 
just  completed  a wingless  plane.  Madeline 
Dunbar,  a private  nurse,  is  touring  the 
Newr  England  hospitals.  John  Cronin  is 
now  head  mathematics  teacher  at  M.  I.  T. 

Marjorie  Gardner  will  make  her  premier 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  next 
w'eek.  Dunbar  Lavelle  and  Robert  La 
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Croix  have  gone  into  the  engineering 
business  for  the  Trans-continental  Airways. 
The  designer  of  the  latest  streamline  train 
is  Fred  Young.  Miss  Phyllis  Schwab, 
dietitian,  escorted  by  the  noted  French 
surgeon,  James  Moriarty,  was  seen  dancing 
at  the  pent-house  of  Vincent  Milnes,  the 
oil  king.  Henry  Greene  has  just  estab- 
lished a new  airmail  record,  and  Dot 
Salisbury  is  creating  new  hat  designs  in 
Paris. 

Marjorie  Evarts, 

Roy  Spillman. 


Ill  C PROPHECY 

As  the  crystal  dial  spins  madly  around, 
a cloud  of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a loud 
explosion,  arises.  When  the  smoke  clears 
away,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  year  I960. 

As  we  stroll  down  the  street,  we  come 
to  a cigar  store.  Who  is  the  matron?  It 
is  Betty  Butts,  just  hanging  up  a new 
sign,  'WIN  A PRIZE,  SAVE  THE 
BUTTS."  We  then  hear  a loud  crunching 
noise  next  door,  and  we  see  Virginia 
Brown  and  Caroline  Perry  chewing  away 
at  a stick  of  gum.  They  tried  to  run  a 
gum  store.  They  made  a go  of  it — not 
the  store,  but  the  gum. 

We  learn  that  Jim  Dealy  was  Mayor  of 
Boston,  but  when  he  found  that  he  was 
the  only  honest  man  in  the  whole  political 
system,  he  resigned.  Here  comes  the  Ex- 
Mayor  whizzing  around  the  corner  with 
his  wife  in  a new  Packard.  As  a result 
he  was  arrested — not  because  of  the  wife, 
but  because  of  the  speed  of  the  auto.  And 
who  disturbs  the  happy  couple?  Why  it’s 
little  "Jaimie”  Klein  with  a policeman’s 
badge  pinned  on  him.  Jimmy  was  a 
Senator,  but  as  the  dictionary  ran  out  of 
words,  he  was  of  no  more  use  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  next  spot  of  interest  is  the  ABC 
broadcasting  studio  from  whence  come  the 
notes  of  a negro  spiritual,  sung  by  Barbara 


Woodworth,  Marcia  Jackson,  and  Michael 
Golden,  advertising  Rastus  Golden’s  Corn 
Cakes. 

We  now  see  two  very  different  scenes 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  street.  On  one 
side  is  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  Hugh  Van  Roosen.  Starred 
performers  on  the  program  are  Marabelle 
Stebbins,  violinist,  and  Jane  Lamotte,  so- 
prano, plus  the  services  of  Sylvia  Eaton  at 
the  piano.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
is  playing  the  motion  picture  "Ah!  Sweet 
Mystery  of  Life,"  starring  Ada  Merriam 
and  Spark  Fable. 

And  who  is  the  fellow  coming  down 
the  street  selling  newspapers?  Well,  if 
it  isn’t  Leland  "Two  Gun"  Sosman!  Le- 
land,  you  remember,  was  until  they  fired 
him,  a goalie  in  the  Piedmont  League  of 
the  Blue  Grass  Region.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  are  the  headlines  of  the  paper? 
"CASEY  JONES  THE  SECOND  HURT," 
and  we  find  that  Walter  "Wilty"  Wells 
has  been  injured.  The  hospital  that  they 
took  him  to  is  run  by  two  ex-war  nurses, 
Nancy  Tirrell  and  Natalie  Norton.  The 
paper,  the  Evening  Gazette,  is  run  by 
Roger  Graves.  He  didn’t  call  it  the  Graves 
Gazette,  because  he  still  can’t  seem  to 
succeed  in  writing  his  name.  His  able 
staff  of  assistants  include  Andy  Fox,  sports 
reporter,  and  Beverley  Smith,  recording 
secretary. 

As  we  pass  the  "NIFTY  SHOP,”  we 
see  a model  in  the  window.  It  is  none 
other  than  Martha  Stephenson. 

Lee  Pattison  is  still  plugging  along  at 
the  Weeks  Junior  High.  He  can’t  seem 
to  graduate. 

We  now  go  to  Fenway  Park  to  see  the 
Pink  Sox  play.  Once,  when  they  were  a 
good  team,  they  were  called  the  Red  Sox, 
but  they  have  faded  badly  since.  The  star 
player  on  the  team  is  Robert  "Chesty” 
Klein,  the  first  baseman.  The  owner  of 
the  club  is  Ruth  Randolph — her  heart  is 
still  on  the  ball  field! 

We  arrive  at  the  large  circus  tent  on 
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which  it  says  that  Carolyn  Harrigan  and 
Mary  Harris  will,  hand  in  hand,  make  a 
daring,  dazzling,  daredevil,  death  defying 
debut  as  the  most  stupendous,  startling, 
sizzling,  stupifying  speedsters  of  the  sen- 
tury  (error  in  spelling,  but  had  to  have 
something  beginning  in  s.)  Barbara  Le- 
vine is  the  manager  of  the  circus  which 
sponsors  this  cruel  event. 

There  is  another  crash  and  again  the 
dial  spins  around  swiftly,  and  we  now  find 
ourselves  in  the  year  1985.  All  members 
of  III  C are  in  retirement,  living  on  the 
Floundsend  Old  Age  Pension  Plan,  which 
provides  them  with  two  hundred  dollars  a 
month. 

Ada  Merriam, 
Lee  Patti  son, 
James  Dealy, 
Ruth  Randolph. 


CLASS  PROPHECY  HI  D 
Time— 1970 

Place — The  living-room  of  a small  cottage 

It  was  a crisp  October  night,  and  a little 
grey-haired  lady  sat  dreaming  before  her 
fireplace.  As  the  flames  shot  up  from  the 
blazing  logs,  they  seemed  to  her  to  take 
various  shapes.  Suddenly  one  began  to 
form  slowly  into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
large  hospital  room,  in  which,  attending  a 
very  sick  patient,  was  Joan  Cummings,  one 
of  the  leading  nurses  of  the  country. 
Slowly  the  scene  shifted  to  a beautiful 
ranch,  owned  by  Mary  Parker  and  noted 
for  its  fine  cattle.  The  flames  flickered  and 
danced  as  the  figure  of  Peter  Geisler, 
B.  S.  W.,  noted  journalist,  came  into  view, 
hammering  on  a typewriter.  Next  ap- 
peared Madam  Shirley’s  Beauty  Salon, 
where  one  could  walk  in  looking  forty- 
five  and  emerge  like  a young  woman  of 
twenty-two. 

As  this  image  floated  up  the  chimney, 
a spark  suddenly  changed  into  a classroom 
in  Learnmore  College,  where  Thomas  A. 


Peebles,  D.  S.  C.  berated  the  poor  members 
of  a mathematics  class.  To  the  air  of 
liquation  March  the  scene  changed  to  a 
court  room,  in  which  the  famous  attorney, 
Mary  Smith,  pleaded  for  her  client’s  life. 
For  a moment  the  flames  died  down,  and 
in  the  smoke  appeared  the  well-known 
dietitian.  Beverly  Massed,  in  the  act  of  de- 
livering one  of  a series  of  lectures  on 
What  Kinds  of  Food  Should  be  Eaten  in 
the  Home  a)id  Restaurant.  A wreath  of 
sitioke  changed  into  the  figure  of  that  great 
trial  lawyer,  Silas  (John)  Callihan,  weep- 
ing great  alligator  tears  as  he  addressed 
the  jury.  Suddenly  a bright  spark  devel 
oped  into  a brilliant  diamond  in  the  hands 
of  Freddy  Guterman,  a jeweler  second 
only  to  Tiffany. 

Again  the  flames  blazed  up  and  revealed 
in  quick  succession  Winifred  McDonald 
as  a faithful  social  worker,  Mark  Messier 
as  a famous  Wall  Street  banker,  and  Mrs. 
Brownstone  (nee  Marjorie  Herene),  as  an 
industrious  housewife.  In  the  flickering 
light  appeared  Steward  MacNeill  as  a tap 
dancer  in  a radio  and  stage  act,  and  John 
Gehling  as  a wealthy  contractor. 

The  little  lady  threw  another  log  on  the 
fire  and  settled  back  to  enjoy  more  of  the 
scenes  pictured  in  the  flames.  The  logs 
crackled  cheerily  as  William  Ward,  prom- 
inent stock  magnate,  danced  with  the 
flames  to  the  tune  of  $25,000,000,  while 
Dottie  Robbins,  with  a swish  and  a bang, 
glided  on  the  scene  in  her  latest  movie, 
Carrie  Gray.  To  the  rhythm  of  the  rumba 
Columbine , Henry  Kendall  and  his  tiny 
tots  hit  the  high  spot  of  that  day  and  age. 
Carolyn  Newell,  a hostess  of  a large  tea- 
room, now  appeared  and  then  slowly 
melted  away  only  to  show  Miss  Annette 
Castrello  (Frances  Hamilton  to  us)  sing- 
ing her  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

For  a few  minutes  nothing  was  heard 
but  the  crackling  of  the  wood,  and  then 
slowly  into  view  came  Mrs.  Van  Astorbilt 
(nee  Priscilla  Wharton),  now  a widow  and 
heir  to  ten  billion  dollars.  Then  slowly 
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one  by  one  appeared  Charles  Nightingale, 
the  famous  chef  at  the  Ritz  Carlton,  Pris- 
cilla Morse,  now  a noted  bacteriologist  in 
a well-known  hospital,  and  Mary  Reidy, 
armed  with  pad  and  pencil,  and  ready  for 
another  day  in  the  law  office  where  she 
was  employed.  Suddenly  the  flames  were 
cleft  by  a speedy  cyclone-powered  mono- 
plane. At  the  stick  Ellis  Dierdorff,  an 
aeronautical  engineer,  was  trying  to  pull 
it  out  of  a spin.  Then  in  a final  shower 
of  sparks  came  Louise  Russo,  selling  pat- 
ent medicines  of  the  highest  degree! 

Slowly  the  sparks  died  down  until  at 
last  only  glowing  embers  remained.  A 
voice  from  upstairs  was  heard. 

' Doris  Belcher,  are  you  ever  coming  up 
here?  How  do  you  expect  to  remain  the 
President’s  secretary  if  you  stay  up  all 
night?” 

"I’m  coming,”  replied  the  little  lady, 
and  with  a last  glance  at  the  dying  em- 
bers, she  bade  farewell  to  the  comfortable 
chair  and  cozy  fireplace. 

Doris  Belcher  III-D. 

Ellis  Dierdorff  III-D. 


Ill  E PROPHECY 


Time  I960 

Place  A Fortune  Teller’s 


The  Fortune  Teller  speaks: 

As  I gaze  into  my  crystal,  great  secrets  1 
behold, 

Secrets  of  importance  that  have  ne’er  be- 
fore been  told. 

First,  Peggy  Beasom — my  mind  she  always 
haunts — 

Is  making  pretty  dresses  for  lovely  debu- 
tantes. 

Next  comes  Mr.  Bechtel,  or  Jack  to  all  of 
you, 

That  he’s  a great  explorer  is  very,  very 
true, 


Dave  Birtwell,  well-known  in  all  his 
classes, 

Is  the  second  Walter  Winchell  with  his 
very  latest  flashes. 

Have  you  heard  that  Beverly  Booth  is  a 
celebrated  doctor 

Whose  cure  for  sleeping  sickness  is  very 
widely  sought  for? 

Prena  DaMaio,  who  has  traveled  quite  ex- 
tensively, 

Is  touring  now  in  the  land  of  Mussolini. 

Theresa  Caruso,  you’ll  be  very  glad  to 
know, 

Is  the  children’s  Singing  Lady  warbling  on 
the  radio. 

Henry  Carlson  has  written  several  volumes 
about  Sweden 

And  he  calls  the  entire  series  ”My  Garden 
of  Eden.” 

Congratulate  Jane  Elwell  with  her  famous 
clarinet, 

For  she  plays  in  an  orchestra — and  got 
there  on  a bet! 

Congress  is  proud  to  claim  Shirley  Fein- 
berg  as  a member, 

For  she  can  always  talk  and  talk — I’m  sure 
you  can  remember! 

Virginia  Graham,  a ballet  dancer  meant, 

Is  now  a bareback-rider  in  a circus  tent. 

Tom  Hall  (he  always  took  advice)  went 
West, 

And  owns  a cattle  ranch  that  ranks  among 
the  best. 

Peggy  Haskell  in  her  uniform  looks  so  very 
sweet, 

That  many  very  handsome  men  think  be- 
ing sick  a treat. 

Dick  Keating,  thrice  married,  has  finally 
settled  down 

To  become  a politician  in  his  old  home 
town. 

Betty  Kelley  has  become  a very  famous 
cook 

Who  has  made  much  money  from  her 
'Tasty  Dinners”  book. 

And  Alice  Kimbell,  known  to  us  as  "Patsy 
dear,” 

Went  to  Europe  and  took  up  art  for  her 
career. 
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If  you  want  an  expert  to  teach  you  how 
to  fish, 

Go  and  see  Charles  Kitchen — he’s  just 
what  you  would  wish! 

A great  and  signal  honor  was  bestowed  on 
Donald  Lee 

When  the  President  appointed  him  Com- 
mander of  the  Sea. 

Marion  Morgan,  who  always  was  a winner, 

Has  long  since  replaced  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner. 

Ann  Reynolds,  famous  aviatrix,  is  making 
history, 

But  bow  she  ever  managed  it  is  still  a 
mystery! 

Calvin  Shedd,  the  boy  who  always  ap- 
peared wiser, 

Has  been  coining  in  the  money  as  a well- 
know  law  adviser. 

And  Melvin  Simon,  with  the  grin  from  ear 
to  ear, 

Is  a railroad  conductor  on  the  line  from 
there  to  here. 

Hollywood  is  glad  to  say  that  it  has  been 
able 

To  secure  the  services  of  another  Clark 
Gable— 

Who  can  it  be?  Why,  of  course,  its  Elliot 
Stone 

The  one  who  spoke  so  smoothly  in  a quiet 
monotone. 

Rhoda  White  is  now  the  President’s  wife 

And  seems  to  be  leading  a most  comfort- 
able life. 

Frances  Whittlesey,  who  always  was  so 
silly, 

Has  become  a famous  star  in  the  place  of 
Beatrice  Lily. 

Theresa  Caruso. 


Ill  F PROPHECY 

The  Bowers,  Bowers,  and  Bowers  Com- 
pany was  opening  a three  ring  circus  in 
Sticksville. 

The  great  reporter,  Grenfell  Allen  of 
the  "Eye  See  It  All”  newspaper,  glanced 


at  the  advertisement  with  disgust.  The 
fact  that  he,  the  mighty  Allen  had  been 
given  such  a dull  and  unexciting  assign- 
ment, seemed  almost  unbearable. 

The  name  of  Charles  Bowers  on  the 
circular  seemed  familiar  to  him,  and  he 
finally  remembered  his  old  classmate  of 
Weeks  Junior  High.  The  advertisement 
also  contained  pictures  of  Fred  Butts,  the 
human  cannonball,  and  Carlton  Morse, 
world-renowned  lion  tamer. 

Arriving  at  the  circus,  Mr.  Allen  first 
came  in  contact  with  Robert  Pullman,  the 
industrious  ticket  seller.  The  reporter  easi- 
ly got  by  him  by  showing  him  his  report- 
er’s badge  rather  than  by  paying  the  usual 
twenty-five  cents. 

While  Robert  Higgins,  the  barker,  was 
noisily  announcing  the  entertainers,  Doro- 
thy Libby  was  feverishly  putting  the  fin- 
ishing touches  of  make-up  on  some  of  the 
performers. 

Phil  Morss,  would-famous  clown,  was 
patiently  sitting  in  front  of  a mirror,  in- 
dustriously applying  white  grease  paint  to 
his  face. 

Leila  Fienburg,  the  snake  charmer,  was 
charming  the  male  spectators  of  the  show 
by  flirtatious  glances,  and  Helene  Rabin- 
owitz,  the  feature  dancer,  practiced  her 
doubtful  art  before  a long  mirror. 

Two  trapeze  artists,  who  were  later 
identified  as  June  Eldridge  and  Jane  Mar- 
shall, were  doing  intricate  stunts  from  the 
dizzy  heights. 

A screech  or  two  came  from  the  monkey 
cage  as  Inez  Cardinali,  their  trainer,  put 
the  unruly  monkeys  through  their  paces. 

The  voice  of  Henry  Farrell  boomed  out 
across  the  circus  grounds  as  he  was  selling 
gigantic,  comic  balloons  to  the  throng. 

During  practice  Jane  Friedman,  the  high 
diver,  had  broken  the  botton  of  the  tank 
she  dove  into,  so  that  she  had  to  cancel  her 
appearance  for  this  show. 

Eating  grain  out  of  the  broken  tank 
was  Joanne  McGill’s  white  horse,  Mud, 
on  which  she  appeared  as  a trick  rider. 
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As  the  people  strolled  around  the  circus 
grounds,  they  stopped  to  buy  a hot  dog 
but  on  seeing  Ann  Wright  and  Betty  Fales 
behind  the  counter,  they  purchased  at  least 
three  apiece. 

Gwendolyn  Goldfine,  secretary  to  Mr. 
Bowers,  watched  nervously  while  Grace 
Surabian,  the  sword  swallower,  did  away 
with  a sword  or  two.  Mary  Rowe,  the 
tightrope  walker,  walked  cautiously  across 
a cable,  suspended  fifty  feet  above  the 
stand  where  Frances  Manley  was  expound- 
ing on  the  wonders  of  India. 

Over  amongst  the  freaks,  Joy  Wright 
was  offering  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to  any- 
one who  could  produce  a math  problem 
which  she  could  not  conquer. 

It  seems  that  division  III  F will  always 
remain  a circus. 

Ann  Wright, 

Fred  Butts, 

June  Eldridge, 
Grenfell  Allen. 


Ill  G PROPHECY 

Prince  Ali  Bendo,  as  he  looks  into  the 
crystal,  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  future: 

Selma  Call  has  spent  the  last  ten  years 
experimenting  on  a new  hair  bleaching 
idea,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing it. 

Gay  Hunt  is  now  the  warden  at  Sing 
Sing. 

Frank  Antonucci,  well  known  as  a den- 
tist to  the  people  of  Newton  Centre,  is 
paying  us  a visit.  He  came  all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  speak  at  the  Town  Hall. 
His  subject  will  be,  "How  to  Make  False 
Teeth  Look  Real.” 

Kenneth  Lind,  who  runs  the  He-Man 
Muscle  Building  Company,  just  announced 
his  engagement  to  Mary  Kirmayer,  well- 
known  social  climber. 

Are  you  not  attracted  by  men  ? See  Lydia 


Lawson  about  removing  your  numerous 
freckles  and  about  other  beauty  problems. 
Her  specialty  is  face-lifting:  fifty  cents, 
half  way,  a dollar  all  the  way. 

The  matrimonial  agency,  whose  business 
is  overflowing,  is  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Michael  Mastropieri  and  Ruth  Hickey  are 
running  it.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that 
this  is  the  most,  progressive  and  most  use- 
ful profession  going. 

Mary  Sylvester  is  now  looked  upon  as 
Kate  Smith’s  double,  both  in  voice  and 
figure. 

Carol  Stiles  has  inherited  a fortune  from 
her  former  husband,  John  Horrigan,  who 
divorced  her.  He  says  the  only  fault  he 
finds  with  her  is  that  she  spends  too  much 
of  her  time  in  Paris  and  not  enough  with 
him.  He  has  proposed  to  Dolores  Rustin, 
but  is  being  kept  in  suspense,  as  she  has 
not  given  him  her  final  word.  She  has 
been  seen  entering  Lydia  Lamson’s  beauty 
parlor  quite  often,  and  results  seem  to  be 
favorable. 

Elizabeth  Rausch,  retired  old  maid,  is 
now  living  at  the  Old  Ladies’  Home. 

Anne  Mitchell  is  hunting  for  a new  job 
as  a model  for  advertising  clothes,  as  she 
was  fired  from  her  last  job  because  of  the 
frequent  use  of  too  much  lipstick. 

Barbara  Wright  has  gone  in  for  nursery 
rhyming  and  is  doing  extremely  well. 

On  some  of  the  latest  billboards,  we  see 
advertisements  of  Winter’s  Plug  Tobacco, 
which  is  put  out  by  our  old  friend,  Bick- 
ford White. 

We  never  dreamed,  as  we  watched 
Lucius  Carpenter  struggle  with  his  educa- 
tion, especially  his  English,  that  he  would 
be  the  means  of  straightening  out  the  traf- 
fic regulations  between  here  and  Mars. 

Valia  Ciconne  has  become  one  of  Holly- 
wood's foremost  clothes  designers.  She 
has  set  many  new  styles. 

Irene  Rustin  has  reached  the  point  where 
she  has  been  elected  chairman  of  her 
knitting  circle.  She  is  still  trying  to  com- 
plete the  afghan  she  started  during  1935. 
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Ruth  Bryant  is  now  being  featured  on 
the  stage  in  the  picture  "Cupid’s  Sister.” 
Her  lover  is  John  Oteri,  who  later  died  of 
indigestion.  This  horrible  incident  was 
due  to  Ruth’s  cooking. 

We  have  learned  that  Charles  Farrell 
has  one  hundred  shares  of  Weep-No-More 
Hanky,  which  is  owned  by  Paul  Swail. 

Priscilla  Speakman  is  the  one  whom  you 
want  to  confer  with  if  you  are  getting  old. 
She  has  invented  a cream  to  take  out 
wrinkles. 

Natalie  Culgin  has  become  a second 
Gertrude  Stein.  She  has  been  having  great 
difficulty  in  expressing  to  other  people  just 
what  she  does  mean. 

Priscilla  Chappie  has  just  arrived  from 
Hollywood  where  she  has  been  starring  in 
the  picture  "Cleopatra.” 

Christine  Connell  has  become  a cigarette 
girl  in  the  Honky-Tonk. 

Beverly  Pierce  has  succeeded  Mae  West, 
who  retired  because  her  jealousy  of  Beverly 
got  the  best  of  her. 

Cecilia  Collins  has  graduated  from  a 
stenographer  to  be  a model  for  the  funny 
papers. 

Phyllis  Whiting  has  owned,  for  the  last 
five  years,  a five-cent  hamburger  stand. 
She  has  her  choice  of  the  many  working 
men  that  dine  at  her  open-air  stand. 

Catherine  Jewett  has  become  the  charm- 
ing secretary  to  Evelyn  Ferguson,  the  weal- 
thiest woman  in  the  world. 

Margaret  Hall  is  a nurse  in  the  state 
hospital.  Her  singing  voice  cures  many 
suffering  patients. 

Elizabeth  Hilliard  has  invented  a new 
kind  of  candy.  She  is  about  to  sample 
it.  Let’s  hope  she  lives  through  this  ex- 
periment. Watch  for  her  results  in  to- 
morrow’s newspaper. 

Thus  saith  Prince  Ali  Bendo,  who  sees 
all,  knows  all,  and  hears  all. 

Carol  Stiles, 

Ruth  Bryant, 

Valia  Ciconne, 
Lucius  Carpenter. 


Ill  H PROPHECY 

444  Information  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C., 
May  3,  1945. 

Dear  Ruth, 

It  is  ten  years  since  I have  seen  you.  I 
have  just  heard  that  you  are  the  best  radio 
announcer  of  all  times.  Yesterday  Irene 
Lawn  dropped  in.  Yes,  she  literally 
dropped  in.  You  see,  she  is  an  aviatrix 
now.  Something  went  wrong  with  the 
plane,  and  she  dropped  in  a parachute. 
Did  you  read  that  Priscilla  Young  is  sail- 
ing for  Europe  where  she  will  compete  for 
the  swimming  prize?  She  is  sailing  on 
a ship  owned  by  Gifford  Hartwell  and 
John  Corbett.  Mildred  Frederick  just  won 
the  ping-pong  tournament.  But  wait,  that 
isn’t  all ! Bill  Sullivan  is  president  of  Har- 
vard College.  Herman  Hoffman’s  greatest 
ambition  is  to  pass  one  of  Mr.  Samuelson’s 
tests.  I went  to  the  Schialdone  and  Parillo 
circus  and  saw  Richard  Wright,  the  man 
on  the  flying  trapeze.  The  star  clowns 
were  Peter  Ewseyshick  and  Henry  Anzi- 
vino.  Public  enemy  No.  1 is  being  trailed 
by  the  detectives  Volpe,  Hayes  and  Geraci. 
Patricia  Taylor  and  Barbara  Wood  own 
an  interior  decorating  shop  and  are  ac- 
cepting a loan  from  the  bankers  O’Con- 
nell, Sharpe  and  O’Connor.  Mae  Dodge 
is  an  artist,  and  Doris  Haywood  runs  a 
training  ranch.  Joe  Precious  and  Richard 
Madanjian  operate  a newstand.  As  you 
probably  know.  Josephine  Ciccariello  has 
become  a hostess  at  Frank  Rohmer’s  night 
club.  Richard  Johnston  is  a veterinary. 
Bob  Palmer  is  a secretary  to  Steven  Balkus 
who  is  president  of  the  Tie  Less  Tie  Co. 
Francis  Curtis  is  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Everett  Miller  is  salesman  for  the 
Dirt  Spread  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co.  Michael 
Terlizzi  is  a janitor  in  the  same  school 
where  I teach. 

Your  classmate  of  1935, 

Alvena  Savignano,  III  H. 
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III  i PROPHECY 

It  was  a pleasant  day  in  June  in  the 
year  1955.  Our  annual  dust  storm  had 
lasted  three  days,  and  I was  for  the  time 
being,  occupied  in  scooping  layers  of  dirt 
off  a pile  of  correspondence  which  had 
arrived  several  days  before.  An  envelope 
postmarked  "Newton  Centre”  attracted  my 
attention.  It  was  ten  years  ago  that  I had 
left  Newton  to  make  my  home  in  Kansas 
City. 

Tearing  the  letter  open,  I scanned  the 
contents  which  apparently  was  merely  a 
printed  card.  In  amazement  I began  to 
read  aloud: 

REUNION  EXTRAORDINARY! 

Calling  All  Weeks'  Graduates/ 
JUNE  1955 — etc. 

I did  not  stop  to  read  further,  but  rushed 
to  the  telephone  and  shouted  incoherently 
to  the  operator,  "Davenport,  0002.”  The 
silence  seemed  unforgivable.  "Hello.  City 
Hospital?  May  I speak  with  either  Nurse 
Irene  Cooke,  or  Nurse  Mary  Condon? 
They  are  both  in  the  operating  room  oper- 
ating on  a classmate  named  Adalgesa 
Marulli?  What  could  have  happened  to 
her?  It’s  none  of  my  business?  Never 
mind  those  fresh  remarks,  young  lady. 
Kindly  ask  either  Nurse  Cooke  or  Nurse 
Condon  to  call  Divan  42  as  soon  as  they 
are  at  liberty.  Thank  you.” 

That  evening,  Mary  Condon,  Irene 
Cooke,  Barbara  Blane,  Joan  Chambers,  and 
I gathered  in  the  living  room  of  my  home 
to  plan  for  our  trip  back  to  Newton.  Bar- 
bara had  closed  her  hairdressing  shop  early 
that  afternoon  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
and  Joan  had  taken  the  evening  "off”  from 
her  duties  as  head  waitress  in  the  Hotel 
Ashcanderbuilt. 

Before  two  hours  had  passed^we  had  de- 
cided to  engage  a special  car  from  the  R. 
R.  S.  Railroad.  We  would,  of  course,  start 
from  Kansas  City  and  pick  up  our  class- 
mates as  we  journeyed  across  the  continent. 

Our  attendance  would  not  be  100%  for 


Malda  and  Eva  D’Ercole  were  on  the  for- 
mer’s yacht  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Irene  Butchart  was  in  Labrador 
with  Dr.  Grenfell,  while  Minnie  Mason 
was  co-starring  in  a new  picture  with  Zazu 
Pitts.  Eva  Aukstolis,  Sophie  Gustowski, 
and  Mary  Giorgio  were  spending  their  well 
earned  vacation  at  that  very  moment  canoe- 
ing down  the  Snake  River  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  Of  course  the  Armstrong 
sisters  were  still  living  in  Newton.  Roberta 
had  only  recently  taken  Miss  Goodspeed’s 
place;  and  Pauline,  Miss  Maxim’s  place  in 
the  Weeks  Junior  High  School. 

My  particular  duties  were  to  get  in  touch 
with  Harriet  Springham  who  was  part 
owner  of  a sandwich  shop  in  Wichita;  and 
to  notify  Marietta  DeNapoli  who  was  liv- 
ing with  her  husband,  Count  Muchameati, 
in  nearby  Topeka.  After  that,  I was  to 
call  Station  WBBI  and  ask  Mona  Hoitt 
(now  a noted  torch  singer)  to  join  our 
party. 

In  St.  Louis  we  would  be  joined  by 
Catherine  Smith  who  was  now  taking  her 
final  examinations  in  the  anticipation  of 
becoming  a Kentucky  Colonel;  and  Vir- 
ginia Schofield  and  Marjorie  Lawrence 
who  were  both  bookkeepers  in  a local 
brokers  office. 

In  Springfield,  111.  Kathryn  Kirkpatrick 
(now  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State)  would  board  our  train.  Dina  Tali- 
ani  and  Lucile  Tocci  who  were  appearing 
in  person  with  Jack  Benney  at  the  Brica- 
brac  Theatre,  would  join  us  at  Chicago. 
At  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  Marjorie  Tennihan, 
famous  dog  specialist,  would  take  her  place 
among  her  classmates. 

We  felt  a little  sad  to  know  that  Peggy 
Wesson,  who  was  making  a study  of  Indian 
music  at  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  Can- 
ada would  not  be  with  us;  but  the  thought 
that  both  Ruth  Waugh  and  Alice  Springer 
would  gladly  leave  their  Olde  Hotsy 
Doggie  Shoppe  at  Niagara  Falls  and  join 
us,  was  sufficient  consolation. 

Loretta  Bellefleur  and  Dora  Taglienti 
were  still  living  in  Newton  and  would  be 
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appointed  members  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee which  would  greet  us  as  we  left  our 
train  at  the  Newtonville  station.  (As  I re- 
call, both  Loretta  and  Dora  were  expert 
typists  for  a large  concern  in  Boston.) 

Thus  all  of  our  members  could  be  ac- 
counted for  but  one.  What  had  become  of 
Joan  Cunningham?  No  one  knew.  Dur- 
ing the  days  which  followed  we  searched 
directories,  sent  telegrams,  and  wrote  let- 
ters— all  to  no  avail.  Days  passed.  June 
twelfth  arrived  and  our  party  started. 

I haven’t  the  time  nor  the  ability  to  de- 
scribe all  that  took  place  before  our  return 
to  Kansas;  but  the  absence  of  Joan  Cun- 
ningham was  very  noticeable.  Just  before 
leaving  Newton,  Loretta  and  I had  been 
talking  in  the  school  library  with 
Roberta.  Loretta  was  fingering  the  pages 
of  an  old  "Who’s  Who,’’  when  suddenly 
she  startled  me  by  saying,  "Look,  Anne! 
Is  this  Joan  Cunningham?’’  I snatched 
the  book  from  her  and  read — Roberta 
glanced  over  my  shoulder.  There  was  no 
explanation  but  merely  these  words  on  the 
page.  "JOAN  C.  THOMPSON— Okee- 
chobee, Fla. — Husband,  dentist.’’ We  three 
looked  at  each  other.  Could  that  be  our 
Joan?  No  one  spoke,  but  I knew  that  I 
would  find  out  before  I reached  Kansas 
City  or  my  name  couldn’t  be  Anne  Simp- 
kins. 

Marjorie  Tennihan, 
Anne  Simpkins. 

Ill  J PROPHECY 

"The  Gold  Rush” 

As  Thomas  Doyle  and  I were  walking 
down  the  street,  what  should  we  hear  but 
the  familiar  voice  of  Albert  Sostilio  yelling 
"Extra,  Extra!  Patrick  Leeber  discovers 
gold  while  stranded  on  an  iceberg  off 
Labrador.” 

We  did  not  read  more,  but  rushed  to 
the  nearest  wireless  station  operated  by 
Warren  Mcguire  and  sent  out  messages  to 


all  the  former  members  of  III  J — to  be 
ready  at  sunrise  to  be  "picked  up”  by  the 
Breezey  Gust  Taxi  Co.  operated  by  James 
Sostilio. 

We  next  climbed  into  my  own  car  and 
started  for  Boston.  On  our  way  in  we 
saw  Tony  Gianetti  ploughing  a field  astride 
a spirited  "plug”  horse. 

We  arrived  at  Boston  Gardens  just  in 
time  to  pick  up  Augustino  Della  Rocco 
from  the  floor  where  "one-punch”  Penna 
knocked  him. 

We  looked  at  our  watches.  It  was  time 
for  Charles  Hodgdon  to  take  weather  ob- 
servations from  the  observatory  above  the 
clouds. 

Using  my  car  again,  we  sped  to  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  arriving  just  as 
John  Kinsman  was  leaving  the  stage  after 
having  taken  thirty-four  "curtain  calls.” 

Taking  John  with  us  we  started  toward 
Newton.  We  overtook  George  Hickman 
and  Tony  D’lnnocenzo  near  the  reservoir 
on  Beacon  street.  They  had  been  out  of 
work  for  weeks  and  were  hitch-hiking 
home.  George  told  us  that  Edward  Stone 
had  a good  job  as  light-keeper  at  Babson 
Park,  lighting  the  way  for  air-mail  pilot 
Fred  Eagan.  Herman  Spera  we  found 
was  a lumberman  in  northwestern  Canada; 
while  Richard  Sweetnam  was  chief  of  the 
West  Newton  fire  station.  Steve  Mandile 
was  still  pitching  for  the  Braves.  Alphonse 
Ferrari  was  spending  most  of  his  time  try- 
ing to  convince  Edward  MacDonald  (the 
town  dandy)  that  Mario  Pignatelli  would 
win  the  next  presidential  election. 

A few  days  later  the  rush  was  on.  It 
took  us  a week  to  reach  Labrador.  Ar- 
riving at  the  foot  of  the  iceberg  we  saw 
an  exasperating  situation.  Patrick  Leeber, 
who  was  near  sighted  f had  mistaken  his 
gold  watch  (which  had  frozen  in  the  ice) 
for  a nugget. 

Dejected  and  forlorn  we  started  for 
home,  owing  the  Breezy  Gust  Taxi  Com- 
pany $14.73. 

Thomas  Doyle, 
William  Arbuckle. 
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GIRLS  ATHLETICS 
BASEBALL 

The  Varsity  baseball  team,  the  rest  of 
which  will  be  chosen  the  week  of  May 
six,  has  for  its  pitchers  Jane  Elwell,  Betty 
Ferguson,  Ada  Merriam,  Dolores  Rus- 
tin,  Lucille  Tocci,  Peggy  Wesson;  and, 
for  its  catchers,  Eva  Auxstolis,  Irene 
Butchart,  Jean  Hurley.  This  team  will 
play  the  last  year’s  Varsity  and  any  other 
junior  high  school  that  has  organized  a 
team. 

Two  teams  from  each  color  team  are  to 
play  for  the  championship  in  color  team 
baseball.  These  teams  are  chosen  by  their 
captains. 

The  girls’  game  of  baseball  is  improved 
by  taking  up  some  fundamentals  of  the 
game  in  class,  such  as  batting,  running 
bases  for  time,  catching,  throwing,  and 
target  throwing  to  improve  pitching. 


TRACK  MEET 

This  year’s  girls’  track  meet  was  won 
by  the  Red  Team;  second  place,  the 
Green;  third  place,  Gold;  fourth  place, 
Blue. 

The  events  were  as  follows:  dash,  won 
by  Virginia  Graham;  the  relay,  won  by 
the  Blue  Team;  the  standing  broad  jump, 
won  by  Marion  Morgan;  and  the  high 
jump,  by  Charlotte  Walker. 


Class  track  meets  were  also  held.  The 
champions  in  the  following  were  found  in 
class  time:  dash,  won  by  Adella  Hartwich, 
II  F;  running  broad,  won  by  Dora  Tagli- 
ent,  III  I ; standing  broad,  won  by  Marion 
Morgan,  III  E;  hop-step- jump,  won  by 
Mildred  Tedeschi,  II  I;  high  jump,  won 
by  Virginia  Brown,  III  C. 


TENNIS 

During  class  time,  there  are  division 
tournaments  in  tennis.  The  champions  of 
these  games  play  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  in  this  way  the  grade  champions  are 
selected. 

When  the  color  teams  play,  each  captain 
selects  four  players  to  represent  her  team 
in  singles  and  in  doubles. 


GYM  MEET 

The  girls’  gym  meet  proved  to  be  a big 
success.  The  meet  began  by  having  all 
the  girls  give  a salute  to  the  flag,  and  Ada 
Merriam  led  in  singing  the  first  verse  of 
the  school  song.  The  judges  for  the  meet 
were  Barbara  Garrick  ’33,  Eunice  Robin- 
son ’32,  and  Marjorie  Bunker  ’32.  The 
events  and  results  were  as  follows:  March- 
ing, first  place,  Blue  Team;  second  place, 
Green;  third  place,  Gold;  fourth  place, 
Red.  Apparatus,  the  Red  Team  came  first; 
the  Gold  second;  the  Green  third;  and  the 
Blue  Team  came  in  fourth.  In  tumbling 
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the  results  were  (1)  Red,  (2)  Blue,  (3) 
Gold  and  (4)  Green.  Dancing  for  the 
ninth  grade  gave  the  Blues  first  place, 
Green  and  Red  tied  for  second,  and  Gold 
was  third.  Eighth  grade  dancing  gave  the 
same  results  except  that  the  Green  Team 
came  third,  and  the  Gold  Team  came  in 
fourth.  Relay-Club  Change  brought  the 
Greens  victory,  (2)  Blue,  (3)  Gold,  and 
(4)  Red.  The  results  of  the  Relay-Ob- 
stacle were  (1)  Gold,  (2)  Blue,  (3)  Red, 
and  (4)  Green;  and  for  Basketball  Red 
was  victorious,  Gold  second,  Blue  third, 
and  Green  came  fourth.  At  the  end  Red 
won  with  350  points,  Blue  was  second 
with  306  points,  Green  was  third  with  305 
points,  and  Gold  came  in  fourth  with  284 
points. 

PLAY  DAY 

Play  Day  will  be  held  at  this  school 
again  this  year.  All  the  other  junior  high 
schools  that  attend  will  send  twenty-five 
girls  and  two  others  for  tennis.  There 
will  be  inter-color  team  competition.  The 
events  will  be  baseball,  kick  ball,  hit  pin 
baseball,  volley  ball,  dodge  ball,  and  stand- 
ing broad  jump.  There  will  also  be  inter- 
school competition  in  tennis  and  in  the 
relay  races. 

NEW  FEATURE 

This  spring  an  opportunity  is  being 
given  to  the  girls  who  wish  to  go  horse- 
back riding  to  go  in  small  groups  to  the 
Oak  Hill  Riding  School  every  other  week. 
Also,  larger  groups  will  go  swimming  in 
the  Brookline  Swimming  Pool. 

Other  activities,  in  class  this  spring  in- 
clude baseball,  tennis,  track,  fist-ball  and 
horseshoe-pitching.  The  schedule  for  af- 
ter-school sports  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday:  baseball. 
Wednesday  or  Friday:  swimming  and  rid- 
ing. Thursday:  tennis. 

Come  out  and  practice  on  these  days! 

Jane  Hutchinson,  III  B. 


BOYS’  ATHLETICS 

THE  CLASS  TRACK  MEETS 

The  annual  ninth  grade  track  meet, 
which  was  held  during  March,  was  won 
by  Room  213.  David  Tibbott  started  the 
ninth  grade  events  off  with  a bang  by 
equalling  the  school  25  yard  dash  record 
of  3 1-5  seconds.  Donald  Manchester 
won  the  two  lap  race  in  20  2-5  seconds. 
213  won  the  home-room  relay  competition 
in  40  2-5  seconds.  Mark  Messier  easily 
out- jumped  his  opponents,  winning  the 
high  jump  at  5 feet  2 1-2  inches.  Stuart 
MacNeil  leaped  8 feet  9 1-2  inches  to  win 
the  broad  jump.  John  Callihan  led  in  in- 
dividual scoring  with  10  points. 

John  Ryther  started  the  ball  rolling  in 
the  eighth  grade  meet  by  winning  the  25 
yard  dash  in  3 3-5  seconds.  John  Fitz- 
gerald won  the  two  lap  race.  Room  315 
not  only  won  the  relay  in  41  1-5  seconds, 
but  also  won  the  home- room  competition 
with  20  points.  "Fitzy”  squeezed  over  the 
bamboo  pole  at  4 feet  9 inches  to  win  the 
event  by  a scant  half  inch.  John  Ryther 
finished  off  the  meet  most  auspiciously  by 
setting  a new  broad  jump  record  of  8 feet 
8 1-2  inches. 

When  the  class  of  ’38  held  its  first  in- 
door track  meet,  Tony  Pellegrini  captured 
the  25  yard  dash  in  3 4-5  seconds.  Walter 
Hurley  won  the  two  lap  race  in  23  2-5 
seconds.  Room  311  won  the  relay  in  44 
2-5  seconds.  The  high  jump,  a nip  and 
tuck  affair,  was  captured  by  Royce  at 
4 feet  3 1-2  inches.  Five  fellows  finished 
in  a second  place  tie.  Billy  Alpert  won 
the  broad  jump  at  7 feet  9 inches.  Indi- 
vidual scoring  honors  go  to  Tony  Pel- 
legrini, who  scored  9 1-5  points.  309 
led  the  home  rooms  with  12  2-5  points. 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  successful 
track  meets  in  the  history  of  Weeks. 

Michael  Golden,  III  C. 
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BASEBALL 

This  year’s  season  of  the  national  pas- 
time opened  auspiciously  for  Weeks  with 
six  of  last  year’s  varsity  reporting  for 
practice.  After  much  deliberation  Mr. 
MacConnell  picked  the  following  squad; 
Captain,  Bill  Johnston;  James  Dealy  and 
Brown  Powers  are  the  catchers;  George 
Thorne,  John  Pozzi,  Andrew  Basler,  Bruce 
Spillman,  and  Tom  Burhard  are  the  pitch- 
ers; Paul  Robey,  Robert  Klein,  Teresino 
D ’Eugenio,  John  Gehling,  Steve  Man- 
dile,  and  Walter  Hurley  are  the  infielders 
minus  the  shortstop ; John  Fitzgerald,  Tony 
Gianneti,  Paul  Newcomb,  Robert  Higgins, 
Steven  Balkus,  and  Earl  Vaughn,  the  out- 
fielders. The  shortstops,  John  Pozzi,  An- 
drew Basler,  and  Bruce  Spillman  are  all 
pitchers  as  well. 


FIRST  ALUMNI  GAME 

The  Varsity  played  its  first  game  April 
21  against  the  Alumni.  Going  into  the 
last  of  the  seventh,  the  Weeks  was  lead- 
ing 3 to  1.  The  lone  alumni  run  was  a 
homer  by  Regan  in  the  first  inning — (in- 
cidentally that  was  one  of  the  longest  hits 
ever  made  on  the  Week’s  grounds.)  The 
first  batter  for  the  Alumni  in  the  last  of 
the  seventh  was  Bishop,  who  beat  out  an 
infield  hit  to  deep  short.  Mandile  then 
hoisted  a long  fly  to  deep  left  which  was 
dropped.  When  the  ball  was  finally  re- 
trieved and  thrown  in,  Bishop  was  perched 
on  third  and  Mandile  was  hugging  second. 
Newey  then  slammed  a single  to  left  that 
wTent  through  the  fielder’s  legs  and  allowed 
the  batter  to  continue  on  to  second,  while 
both  runners  scored.  And  just  to  make  a 
day  of  it  Regan  made  his  third  hit  of  the 
game  to  send  Newey  home,  to  end  the 
ball  game  and  a 4 to  3 victory  for  the 
Alumni. 


SECOND  ALUMNI  GAME 

A week  and  a day  later  a return  game 
was  played  with  the  Alumni.  This  time 
the  game  went  for  eight  innings.  The 
score  was  knotted  at  six  all  when  the 
Weeks  team  took  their  turn  at  the  bat  in 
the  last  of  the  eighth  inning.  Robey 
the  first  batter,  reached  first  on  Iagulli’s 
error  on  his  ground  near  the  initial  sack. 
Johnston  walked  and  Fitzgerald  followed 
suit,  filling  the  bases.  The  old  squeeze 
play  was  then  tried,  but  the  pitch  was  too 
high  and  D ’Eugenio  couldn’t  bunt  it. 
However,  Robey,  going  at  full  tilt,  slid  in 
under  Isham  for  the  winning  tally. 


TENNIS 

Nineteen  candidates  responded  to  Mr. 
Morrill’s  call  for  the  varsity  tennis  team. 
Each  player  on  the  squad  is  permitted  to 
challenge  either  the  first  or  second  player 
above  him.  Eventually  the  squad  will 
consist  of  six  players:  the  first  two  playing 
singles,  and  the  last  four  will  comprise 
the  two  doubles  teams.  At  the  present 
time,  the  first  six  players  are  Leland  Sos- 
man,  Tom  Peebles,  James  Klein,  John 
Plimpton,  John  Gahan,  and  Donald  Bail. 
The  first  match  was  played  with  the  High 
School  Junior  Varsity  Tennis  Team.  The 
final  score  was  3 to  1 with  Weeks  on  the 
short  end  of  the  score.  Two  matches  will 
be  played  with  each  junior  high  and  a re- 
turn match  with  the  High  School  Junior 
Varsity.  Four  members  of  the  team  will 
be  sent  to  the  school  tournament  in  June. 

The  team  is  looking  forward  to  a suc- 
cessful season. 
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Undefeated  Basketball  Team  1934  — 1935 


THE  BASKETBALL  SEASON 

The  Varsity  basketball  team  made  his- 
tory for  the  Weeks  School  when  it  went 
through  the  1934-35  season  without  a 
single  defeat.  This  record  gave  them  the 
championship  of  the  Junior  High  School 
League  of  the  city.  More  than  that,  how- 
ever, they  overcame  much  stronger  op- 
position in  teams  representing  the  alumni, 
the  faculty,  and  the  High  School  Junior 
Varsity  and  Intermediates.  In  a total  of 
ten  games  played,  the  Varsity  piled  up  a 
total  of  241  points  against  141  for  their 
opponents. 


FACULTY  COMMENTS 

'’Our  team  displayed  brilliant  team 
work.  Their  passing  was  clever  and  fast. 
They  had  courage  to  come  from  behind 
and  win.  It  was  the  best  team  I have 
ever  seen  in  any  of  our  junior  high  schools. 
We  are  proud  of  their  achievements  at  the 
present  time  and  look  forward  to  their 


future  successes  at  the  high  school.’’ 

\.  H.  Bailey. 

"The  Weeks  Varsity  of  1934-’ 3 5 played 
a brand  of  basketball  that  the  faculty  and 
student  body  will  long  remember.  This 
team  has  set  a high  standard,  not  only  in 
technique  of  playing,  but  in  good  sports- 
manship as  well.” 

R.  Samuelson. 

Seldom  does  one  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  a junior  high  school  basketball  team 
play  with  the  speed,  precision,  and  splen- 
did team  work  as  was  exhibited  by  the 
Weeks  boys  this  year.  Their  record  is,  in 
itself,  a witness  to  the  best  basketball  team 
in  the  history  of  the  Weeks  Junior  High 
School.” 

RadclifF  Morrill. 

HOME  ROOM  BASKETBALL 

The  finals  of  the  home- room  basketball 
tournament  gave  championships  to  the  fol- 
lowing rooms:  ninth  grade,  319  C;  eighth 
315;  and  the  seventh,  210. 
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PETER  GEISLER 

Pete  was  born  in  New  London,  Connec 
ticut,  on  May  10,  1920.  He  attended  the 
Sacred  Heart  Grammar  School. 

He  has  traveled  extensively  through  this 
country  and  has  seen  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

Due  to  his  executive  ability,  he  has  the 
honor  of  holding  the  highest  position  in 
the  school,  president  of  the  Student  Coun- 
cil. He  is  also  treasurer  of  his  home 
room  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  magazine. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  Pete! 


ELLIS  DIERDORFF 

Here  is  a boy  who  hails  from  the  West, 
having  been  born  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
January  20,  1921.  He  went  to  the  Mason 
Grammar  School. 

He  has  been  to  California  and  through 
all  the  New  England  States. 

Last  year  he  was  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
representative  to  Washington  from  our 
school. 

He  has  held  every  office  in  his  home 
room  and  has  been  a member  of  both  the 
Student  Council  and  the  Student  Patrol. 


PAUL  ROBEY 

Paul  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl 
vania.  July  11,  1920.  From  early  boyhood 


his  favorite  hobby  has  been  sports,  es- 
pecially football. 

Since  he  came  to  the  Weeks,  he  has  en- 
tered soccer,  basketball,  baseball  (you 
know  that  first  baseman),  and  track  with 
much  good  sportsmanship  and  loyalty  to 
both  the  school  and  the  team.  He  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Ninth  Grade  and 
president  of  his  home  room.  In  the  fu- 
ture he  intends  to  go  to  either  Dartmouth 
or  Columbia  and  then  to  be  a sports  editor 
or  coach. 


VIRGINIA  BROWN 

''Gingie”  was  born  in  Newton,  June  26, 
1920.  Because  of  her  ability  in  leader- 
ship she  has  been  elected  to  many  im- 
portant offices.  A few  of  them  are  cap- 
tain of  the  Green  Team,  secretary  of  Stu- 
dent Council,  and  formerly  president  of 
Seventh  Grade. 

Her  favorite  pastimes  are  swimming, 
skiing,  and  dancing.  Her  preferred  movie 
stars  are  Clark  Gable  and  Ginger  Rogers. 
She  goes  to  New  Hampshire  in  the  sum- 
mer. If  you  are  ever  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dickerman  Road  in  Newton  Highlands 
and  hear  the  rythmic  beat  of  a drum,  it 
will  probably  be  ''Gingie.”  After  high 
school  she  intends  to  go  to  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. 

She  is  a very  good  sport  and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  girls  at  school. 
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HERBERT  BERNARD 

Herbert  was  born  on  July  29,  1921,  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  You  will  probably 
be  greeted  by  dogs  and  cats,  if  you  go  to 
the  Bernard  home,  for  his  hobby  is  col- 
lecting pets.  Ginger  Rogers  and  Jack 
Oakie  top  his  list  of  movie  stars.  Herbert 
has  visited  Washington  and  New  York  in 
addition  to  his  own  New  England.  He 
lives  in  Room  209  when  he  is  not  at  26 
Cedar  Street,  Newton  Centre.  He  is  now 
the  treasurer  of  the  Eighth  Grade. 


DAWN  EATON 

The  secretary  of  the  Eighth  Grade  was 
born  on  July  1,  1921,  in  Wollaston, 

Massachusetts.  She  has  traveled  through 
Maine  and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  She 
likes  to  draw  and  swim.  In  her  opinion 
Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire  are  the 
best  moving  picture  stars.  She  can  be 
found  in  Room  218  or  at  253  Cypress 
Street,  Newton  Centre.  We  hope  that 
some  day  Dawn’s  name  will  be  numbered 
among  the  world's  artists. 


AMONG  OUR  ALUMNI 

Clarke  Case,  who  gained  distinction  at 
Weeks,  has  repeatedly  won  honors  at 
Newton  High  School.  At  present  he  holds 
the  highest  honor  accorded  to  a student — 
President  of  the  Newton  High  School  As- 
sociates. In  addition  to  this  he  was  one 
of  the  two  Newton  pupils  who  received 
the  highest  averages  in  the  College  Board 
Examinations  of  1934.  The  other  was 
George  Collins,  who  also  holds  several 
high  offices  in  club  activities. 

The  Newtonian  has  many  Weeks  alumni 
on  the  staff.  Jane  Tobin  is  Editor-in- 


Chief;  Lester  Davis,  Business  Manager; 
Leonard  Rowley,  Assistant  Business  Man- 
ager; Charlie  Doten,  Sports  Editor;  George 
Collins,  Organizations  Editor. 

William  Abrahams  has  been  very  prom- 
inent during  his  first  two  years  in  Newton 
High  School.  He  was  winner  for  the 
boys  in  Alpha  Bata  (sophomore)  Prize 
Speaking,  and  distinguished  himself  high- 
ly in  the  1935  Drama  Club  Play  "Mon- 
sieur  Beaucaire.” 

Helen  Eyre  took  honors  for  the  girls  in 
the  1934  Prize  Speaking  sponsored  by 
Alpha  Beta. 

Barbara  Bailey,  Murray  Both,  and  Bill 
Spillman  are  among  the  hosts  and  host- 
esses for  the  Senior  Banquet. 

Barbara  Banker  won  the  scholarship 
from  the  Newton  Highlands  Woman’s 
Club. 

Bill  Spillman  is  a three  Ietterman  of 
varsity  sports. 

Sally  Howard  has  served  outstandingly 
in  club  and  publications  activities. 

Malcolm  Fogg  has  repeatedly  won  scho- 
lastic honors. 

Dorothy  Perrin  has  served  as  President 
of  the  Newton  Centre  Junior  Woman’s 
Club  for  1934-1935  Season. 

Among  the  outstanding  members  of 
Newton  Varsity  Orchestra  are  Joan  Cleary, 
Phillis  Sweetser,  and  Hilda  Warshaw. 
Hilda  had  a prominent  role  in  the  Senior 
Play  "Once  in  a Lifetime”  in  which  How- 
ard Fine  played  the  lead. 

Shirley  Flint’s  vocal  solo  in  the  Drama 
Club  Play  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  show. 

Laura  Hathaway  won  final  prize  for 
girls  in  the  Junior-Senior  Prize  Speaking 
sponsored  by  the  English  Club. 

Newton’s  Varsity  Football  Team  had 
many  Weeks  men  among  its  number,  in- 
cluding John  O’Connell,  Charlie  Coleman, 
Ben  Grow,  Ernie  McLeod,  Howard  Milner, 
Jessie  Hale,  and  Sam  Miller. 

Weeks  Junior  High  is  certainly  holding 
its  own  at  the  Senior  High  School. 

Jane  Tobin,  1932. 
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SILLY  SYMPHONIES 

''Lost  in  a Fog” — Just  before  exams. 

"Out  in  the  Cold  Again” — At  2:19 
"Straight  from  the  Shoulder” — Marks 
"You’ve  got  us  Walking  on  the  Tip  of  our 
Toes” — Student  Patrol 
"Pursuit  of  Happiness” — Vacation 
"Bluffing” — A favorite  pastime  of  students 
"An  all-star  Review” — Wednesday’s  as- 
sembly. 

"I  Believe  in  Miracles” — Receiving  1-1 
"Taunting  Me” — Math. 

"Ole  Faithful” — Lunch  Bell 
"An  Earful  of  Music” — The  Band 
"Little  Thoughts” — Unfinished  homework 
"What’s  the  Reason?” — Absent  Notes 
"Everyday” — Homework 
"Words  Are  in  my  Heart” — Spelling 
"An  Old  Southern  Custom” — Being  sent 
to  your  home  room 


During  class  discussion  in  social  studies 
we  talked  about  the  organization  of  the 
state  senate.  One  of  the  members,  a candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  was  Senator  Fish 
of  Brookline — a Republican.  Miss  San- 
born remarked,  "Even  some  of  the  Repub- 
licans don’t  like  Fish.”  There  was  a loud 
guffaw. 


Dana  was  vainly  trying  to  write  on  the 
board  without  having  the  chalk  squeak. 
Mrs.  Blake  suggested  that  he  turn  his  hand 
sideways. 

"It’s  no  use,”  Dana  objected.  "It 
squeaks  on  both  sides.” 


Teacher  explaining  a difficult  problem: 
"Now  watch  the  blackboard  carefully  and 
I shall  go  through  it  again.” 


SAVING  TROUBLE 

Pupil:  "I  wish  to  submit  some  jokes  of 
mine.” 

Editor:  "All  right,  but  I’m  very  busy 
now.  Won’t  you  throw  them  into  the 
wastebasket  yourself?” 

During  the  time  that  the  class  was  tak- 
ing an  English  quizz  one  day,  a man  en- 
tered and  started  to  repair  the  clock.  The 
hands  began  to  race  around  the  face  of  the 
clock. 

"My!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Blake.  "How 
time  flies!” 

Seventh  grader  to  janitor  who  is  carry- 
ing a large  clock:  "May  I ask  you  a ques- 
tion?” 

Janitor:  "Sure,  go  ahead.” 

Seventh  grader:  "Why  don’t  you  wear  a 
wrist  watch?” 

Teacher:  "Well,  Marjorie,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  grow  up  to  be  a 
big  woman  like  your  mother?” 

Marjorie:  "Diet.” 

Teacher:  "How  many  days  in  a year, 
Johnnie?” 

Johnnie:  "Seven.” 

Teacher:  "Wrong;  there  are  seven  days 
in  a week,  but  how  many  in  a year?” 

Johnnie:  "Seven.  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  if  there  are  any  more  I’ve 
never  heard  of  them.” 

Definition  of  Slang — Language  in  overalls 
Definition  of  Oratory — Language  in  a 
dress  suit. 


EARLE  S.  JOHNSON 

EXIDE  BATTERIES 

111!)  W A LVET  street  newton  highlands 

Centre  Newton  5070 


W.  L.  McCAMMON 

S.  J.  MILLER 

SHOES 

Bay  State  Provision  Stores 

NEW  TON,  MASS. 

854  ELIOTT  STREET 

B.  F.  MACY 

Shepard  Pharmacy,  Inc. 

Domestic  Science  and  Institution 
Supplies 

Apothecaries 

House  Furnishings 

1265  Centre  St. 

Bathroom  Fittings 

Fire  Place  Equipment 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

474  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tel.  Centre  Newton  4727 

Tel.  Ken.  4660 

Printed  by  the  students  of  the 
John  W.  Weeks  Junior  High  School 


Under  New  Management 

HERBERT  L.  O’ROURKE,  Prop. 

( TIOICK  IT  T FLOWERS  POTTED  PLANTS  REASONABLE  PRICES 

J.  H.  chandler”  & SON~~ 

MODEL  AIRPLANE  SUPPLIES 

747  BEACON  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  C.  N.  40  00 

REYNOLDS  BROS™ 

JEWELERS — Expert  Watch  and  Clock  Repairing 

ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  A SPECIALTY 

1176  WALNUT  STREET  NEWTON  HIGHLANDS 

Clocks  called  for  and  delivered Telephone  Centre  Newton  4 74  6 

COAL-FUEL  OILS-WOOD 

LUTHER  PAUL  COMPANY 

TELEPHONES — CENTRE  NEWTON  0580 — 0581 

MEN’S  WEAR  FOOTWEAR 

HUNTER  & MOSHER 

1205  CENTRE  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE 

Draper- Maynard  Sporting  Goods 

JOHN  SKINNER-&  SONS 

WHOLESALE  CONFECTIONERY 

138  WINSOR  AVENUE  WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

Colleges,  Schools,  Scouts  and  Social  Clubs  Supplied 
Telephone  Middlesex  2886-J. 

"BAY  STATE  PROVISION  STORES 

Member  of  United  Service  Stores 

Groceries,  Meats  and  Provisions 

346  WATERTOWN  ST.  354  ELLIOT  ST. 

Newton  Newton  Upper  Falls 

Tel.  XEWton  N,  1517 Tel.  CENter  N.  1928 

Serving  many  of  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

May  we  serve  you  too? 

GOLDEN  BELL  CLEANERS,  INC. 

MALden  2000  CENtre  Newton  2009 


NEWTON  CENTRE  SAVINGS  BANK 


Learn  to  accumulate  money 
and  make  your  dreams  come 
true. 


Save  and  Keep  Your  Savings  Safe 


THE  LINCOLN 

Try  our  Delicious  Toasted  Sandwiches 
Home  Cooked  Dinners 
Delicious  Coffee  with  Heavy  Cream 

We  serve  all  French  Ice  Cream 

White  House  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Orders  to  take  out 

Tel.  C.  N.  2015-2208 


55  LINCOLN  STREET 


NEWTON  HIGHLANDS,  MASS. 


BUSHWAY  ICE  CREAM 

is  served  at  the  School 

CAFETERIA. 

“Everybody  Likes  It” 


"HI  KIDS’’ 

The  object  of  this  Ad  isn’t  to  put  bad  ideas  into 
your  heads — but  to  call  your  attention  to 

THE  TOWN  CRIER 

“The  Only  Newspaper  Edited,  Published  and 
Printed  in  Newton” 

A Weekly  News  Publication  Editorially  Designed 
For  A Superior  Reader  Circulation 

91  Union  Street,  Newton  Centre 
C.  N.  4900-4901-4902 

NEW  ENGLAND  TEA  ROOM 

Corner  of  Dedham  Street  and  Brookline,  Newton  Center 

Lunches,  Teas  and  Dinners  served 
at  reasonable  prices. 

SPECIAL  PARTIES  SOLICITED 

Open  Sundays  and  Holidays 

ARTHUR  MULDOON  & SON 

ARTHUR  MULDOON 

MASON  CONTRACTORS  IN  NEWTON  SINCE  1865 
254  Langley  Road,  Newton  Center  Tel.  C.  N.  1120 

LECONS  DE  FRANCAIS 

MADAME  JOHN  METS 

Diplome — Academie  de  Besancon 
$1.00  Par  Iecon  C.  N.  3858-W 

FELL  BROTHERS 

Specialists  in  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Hair  Cutting 
Modern  Up  to  Date  Barber  Shop  Courteous  Attention 

1211  Center  Street,  Newton  Center  Tel.  C.  N.  4571 

NEWTON  CENTRE  HARDWARE 

59  UNION  STREET,  NEWTON  CENTRE 
Skates  Sharpened,  Bicycles  Repaired,  Sporting  Goods 
Call  C.  N.  1045 


NEWTON  C ENTRE  MARKET,  INC . 

“Everything  Good  to  Eat” 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  4240 
833-83o  BEACON  STREET,  NEWTON  CENTRE 

Free  Delivery 


JOSEPH’S  BEAUTY  STUDIO 

Hairdresser  of  Distinction 

(53  UNION  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Compliments  of 

MADAME  RUTH  BEAUTY  SALON,  Inc. 

SC  LANGLEY  ROAD  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Telephone  CENtre  Newton  0607 


NOBLE’S 


the  wonder  stocking 

HOLEPROOF 

U.  S.  Patent  1860272.  Trade  Mark  Res. 

KNEE-HIGH 

Ends  main  causes  of  runs; 
wears  25%  to  50%  longer! 

Because  this  new  stocking  comes 
just  to  the  knee/  it  does  away  with 
all  knee-strain  and  stretch — the 
main  causes  ot  runs.  By  actual  test 
3 pairs  outwear  4 to  5 of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  And  give  far  greater 
comfort— with  more  graceful  stylel 
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COUNTRY  CLUB  BEVERAGES 
The  Utmost  In  Refreshments 


Question: 

Why  are  we  growing? 

Answer: 

Try  a bottle  of 

FRESH  FRUIT  ORANGE  DRY 

FRESH  FRUIT  LIME  RICKEY 

PALE  DRY  GOLDEN  GINGER  ALE 

SPARKLING  WATER 

-r  ■ 

LIME  AND  LITHIA 

It  is  bad  taste  to  ask  for  Ginger  Ale. 

It  is  good  taste  to  ask  for  Country  Club  Ginger  Ale. 
It  is  sufficient  in  itself. 


T.  D.  SULLIVAN  & SONS  CO. 


MASONS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Newton  Highlands,  Mass, 

Telephone  Centre  Newton  1217 


ALFRED  A.  REIN 

LINOTYPE  WORK  FOR  PRINTERS 

24  Prospect  Hill  Road,  Waltham,  Mass 

IMPERIAL  CAFETERIA 

ANNEX  NOW  OPEN 

KERRIGAN  BROS. 

Try  Our  Barbecue  Meats 
Served  and  Put  Up  to  Take  Home 

739  Beacon  Street 

Newton’s  Best  Place  To  Eat 

899  Washington  Street 

Home  Cooking  Well  Served 

N.  N.  1634  Newtenivilie,  Mass. 

Quality  Food 

C.  N.  3736  Newton  Oeaatre*  Mass. 

Cleanliness  and  Attention 

Tel.  Newton  North  0002-0008 

| 

METROPOLITAN 

GREETS 

ITS  FUTURE  CUSTOMERS 

THE  FLAG  FLEET 
will  still  be  ready 
to  deliver  the  best 
COAL,  COKE,  OIL 


NEWTON  OFFICE  405  CENTER  ST. 
BOSTON  OFFICE  20  EXCHANGE  PLACE 


METROPOLITAN 
COAL  COMPANY 


DANIEL  PHILOON,  Pharm.  D. 

1217  CENTRE  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Call  Centre  Newton,  0034 
Prescriptions  called  for  and  delivered 


C.  SKELTON  & SON 

47  LANGLEY  KOA1)  NEWTON  CENTRE 

Telephones — C.  N.  2096 — C.  N.  2550 


Compliments  of 

HOME  SPECIALTIES  CO.  INC. 

NEWTON  CENTRE 

JOHN  M.  WALKER,  Proprietor. 

CADILLAC,  LASALLE  AND  OLDSMOBILE 

SALES  AND  SERVICE 

NEWTON  CENTRE  GARAGE,  Inc. 

792  Beacon  Street 


COMPLIMENTS 
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S.  S.  PIERCE 
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We  have  selected  Hood’s  Milk  because  of  its 
consistently  high  quality 

Make  it  a policy  to  drink  a glass 

of  HOOD’S  MILK  with  every  meal 


AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICE 

By 

J.  D.  McMULLIN 

A STATE  INSPECTION  IN  MAY 

PREPARE  FOR  IT 

HAVE  YOUR  CAR  SERVICED  AND  REPAIRED  NOW 

DON’T  WAIT  TILL  THE  LAST  MINUTE 

A COMPLETE  AUTO  SERVICE  AT 
112  Needham  Street  Newton  Highlands 

CALL  CENTRE  NEWTON  1818 
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